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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to examine the effectiveness 
of social reinforcement as a function of familiarity with the adult 
agent administering the reinforcers. First and fifth grade children 
were tested in a marble dropping task on two successive days. On the 
second day half of the children at each grade level were tested by 
the same experimenter (familiar condition) while a diff/erent 
experimenter (stranger condition) tested the other half. First 
graders were more responsive to social reinforcement provided by a 
familiar adult them by a stranger. Fifth graders tended to be equally 
responsive to social reinforcement from either a familiar adult or a 
stranger. These data failed to provide direct support for either the 
valence or arousal hypotheses of social reinforcement effects. A 
cognitive interpretation was suggested to account for the data. 
Problems associated with experimental designs and dependent measures 
in studies assessing the effectiveness of social reinforcement were 
discussed. (Author) 
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Cooaldorable ovldcnco exlsta to suggest that adults* sooial reinforce* 
ments can function effectively in controlling children's behavior* Bocont 
attenpts to clarify tho nature of the conditions under vhleh this relation* 
ship is enhanced or attenuated have li^pllcatod the role of prior exporlenoo* 

ATt Kassox'i (1971) has indicated such relativistic conceptualizations repi’cscnt 
a ma;{or change in orientation* She effectiveness of social reinforcoaent has 
been found to be a function of the experimental sotting in which the rein* 
forcer’s are presented* 

One attempt to clarify the relationship between the effectiveness of 
social relxrforcement and prior experience is the valence hypothesis of Zigler 
and his associates* According to the valence hypothesis the effectiveness 
of social reinforcement is a function of the generalized attitude or valence 
that the subject has towards the agent administering social reinforcement 
(Berkovitz, Butterfield and Zigler, 19^$; Berkowitz and Zigler, 19^9; Irons 
and Zigler, I969; McCoy and Zigler, 1965) • Previous positive interactions 
•r.Tjrr'^ vith the reinforcing agont should increase his effectiveness as a social 




rolnforcer relative to no prior interactions or negative interactions. Shis 
^ position has received considerable support (Berkowitz, Butterfield, and 




traying the exuerimontor as "good" or **bad*" She effectiveness of sooial 
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reinforcement with children is then assessed in a free operant tock (aerhlc- 
cox’tins) in which a ao-roinforocment (baseline) period is followed by a 
reinforcement period on a fl:ocd ratio or interval sclicdulo • She task is 
then administered c"aln after a delay* The depcndcat variables assessed are 
(l) persistence at the task (2) rate chansos coiaporins oean porfonaance under 
reinforcement with basc^^iue* 

A basic <^uestioa which studies investl£;atixij; the valence hypothesis 
have dealt with is the effect of familiarity with the adult reinforcins agent 
on children's responsiveness to social reinf or cement* Usins the general 
procedures outlined above otxidios - 'v : > have experimentally manipulated 
fosiiliarity with tho reinforcing agent and fouxxd adult strangers to be less 
effective social reinforcing agents than familiar adults* For example, McCoy 
and Zigler (l9o5) reported that children persisted longer in the marble sort- 
ing task with familiar adults than strangers* gimllar results were obtained 
in the work of £erkcwitz, Putterficld,. and Zigicr (19^?) and Berioewitz and 
Zigler (196^)* Sowever when dependent measures other than task perslstenco 
were examined no clear trends as a function of familiarity were found* That 
is, when changes in response rate were examined, familiarity with the exper- 
imenter and his effectiveness as a roinfercixxg agent were unrelated (Bsrkovitz 
Butterfield, and Zigler, Ipop; McArthur ajod Zigler, 1'9^9)* 

One study (Waltex'S and IVoy, i960) has provided evidence contradictory 
to the valence hypothesis* Walters and Bay (19^) reported that adxilt 
stx'ongcrs were core effective social reinforcing agents tbsua familiar adults* 
social reinforcement was more effective if childrca were brought to the 
experimental room by an adult male stranger compared to a familiar fe m al e 
adult (school secretory)* These results were interpreted in terms of an 
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arou::al hypothesis. Childrca exposed to a strancer «cro tbousht to ho aoro 
c;;Otionally ai'ouccd cind core suaccptiblo to oubacquont adult rcloforceccat. 

Any oaationally orouoinc condition, it was hypothealzod, would Increase the 
effcctivoacso of social rolnforcomont. One major probloa with this study 
is that familiarity and sex ore confounded* 

The purpose of tho present study was to try and clarify the relationship 
between effectiveness of adult social reinforcement and familiarity with the 
agent adainistcring the reinforcors. Adult fcmles who were either strangers 
or familiar to first and fifth grade children served as experinentora. Acnav 
cording to the valence hypothesis familiar adults should be more effective 
social reinforcors than strange adults* According to the arousal hypothesis 
familiar adults should ho Icos cffectlvs social reinforcers than strangers* 
Neither hypothesis suggests that age will influence children's responslvity 
to sicieJ. reinforcement* 

METHOD 

Subjects — Thirty-six first graders (l8 boys and 18 girls) and 32 fifth 
graders (22 hoys and 10 girls) from the OsweSo Campus Schodl Served as sub- 
jects In this study* The subjects were fxom middle-class homos and of 
average intelligence* 

E-eper inenters — Tho cscpcrlmcnters wore three undergraduate fezsale volunteers 
enrolled in psychology courses* 

Apparatus — The apparatus was a two-hole marblo dropping box l6 X 16 X 8 
inches* The holes wore 3A i>^ch in diameter and located three inches from 
each other* To the right of the box was a small bin 8 X 10 inches in which 
8^0 marbles of various colors were placed* The experis;eater sat to tho left 
of the subjects end recorded responses taanually* 
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Pi-sc"^5v.re — Tho children vore tested Individually in a sna^ research rcoa 
in tho achcol on tvo rrccosr.ive dr>ys » Half of tho children ot each oce vera 
tested by tho saTc experinontor on both days vhilo a different exporimentor 
(stranfier) tested tho othor half on tho socond day. Tho following instruo* 
tions were presonted to each child on both tho first and socond doyt 'Vo'ro 
going to play a Gomo. Lofs bo tell you about it. This is called tho oarblo 
gaao. Sea tho oarblos? Let ao shov you hotr to play it. The marbles go in 
these holes. You con put any marble in any hole. These are the marbles and 
those are the holes. Pick up the marbles ono at a time froa tho box and put 
them in the holes. Let bo show you hov to do it. (The experimenter deson* 
strated by placing a marble in each of the holes). 0. K. ? I'll tell you 
whon to stop. Now you can play tho game.” 

Puring the first oinute a baseline rate of responding vas established 
and the experimenter rcaained neutral. After this initial period* the exper* 
imenter provided verbal statements of approval twice a ainute at 1$ and 
seconds within each ainute* for a total of throo minutes. Five statements 
were used during the three ainute period of social reinforcement t "You'ro 
doing well; That's vexy good; You really know how to play this goae very veil; 
That's fine; You're really good at this game.” SSiese statements were pret* 
sontod randomly to each child and wore the only fora of interaction permitted 
d\iring tho three minute reinforcement period with the following exceptions. 

If a child failed to respond for any 30 second period the experimenter said 
"I'll toll you when to stop." If a child picked up a handful of marbles the 
experimenter said* "Put thorn in one at a time." If either of these two 
instructions had to be repeated to the same subject* that child was eliminated 
from the experiment. In addition* any interruptions or intrusioos in tho 
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c;:rovir.Gntcil ni'ocodu’-c rctiultcd in the cliru-nyitiori o* that crubjcct frcni the 
ctuily, A total of 3 children i/ere elimloRtod fx’osi the cxpcrirxnt based oa 
those three conditions* 

r.;'":v;cn:io i>onnrc-3 — T'./o rcsjonco rcoaoiircs Mora obtained* ^ho nu.-sbcr of 
r::.rblc3 dropped dui'iac tl;c *irst Binuto of 1 ccr.'cd ae a bo.cclino rcto of 
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respeauin". !E'.c bacclinc ixito line then taken frea the nuaber of carblca 
inserted dxirin^; each succesdin:: lalnuto of the c:cperlxent and yielded seven 

difference scores for each subject* A repeated aieasuros analysis of variance 
VOS ccs;putcd on these scores* Gcheffe teats veire used to aasose differences 
between individual xsoana* 

Fisure 1 presento tlie neon responses per lainute over baseline during; 
each of the seven minutes for each of the four cxporicontal £proups (2 A^cs 1 
2 Conditions on Day 2)* Data for the two a^o groups are placed on the ordl* 
note to roflect the ovci'all rate of response* 

On Day 1 the rate of marble dropping increased significaatly during the 
experimental session* For first oraders* this inci'caoo vas confined to the 
first minute following baseline* which is ixullcatod by analysis of variance 
of the raw scores rather than the difference scores* For fifth graders* a 
Schoffe test indicated that there was a olsniflcant lacreaso la rate of 
corblo dropping during the three minutes of roinforcemont* 

The data obtained on Day 2 arc of principal interest* Fii’st graders 
perforsanco vas significontly affected by having a stronger (different exper- 
imenter) or a fbmillar adult (oai^ experimenter) on Day 2* The F for the 
Foinforcesent Condition X I^nute interaction vas 3*^9{ (df » 6*192; £<»0l)* 

4 

That is perfoxmnco was suppressed during aon-reinforeemont on Day 2 with a 
different exporimeator in contrast to the same oxporimontor* Shis suppression 
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vac vl^cr. rcinTorcorr.cn* vac presented Initially and then decreased* 

Sy the third minute of reinforcement all first graders were responding at 
tho some level of about 2^ responses per minute* 

The performance of fifth graders was different* On Day 2 fifth graders 
began responding at the terminal level of Day 1* Although the means increased 
over the following three minutes » this change was not significant* There was 
a tendency toward faster responding with a stranger (different experiraonter) 
compared to a familiar adult (same experimenter) but this difference was not 
sufficient to attain significance* Sy tho end of tho experiment » fifth 
graders increased their rato of responding from 30 to 33 marbles per oinute* 

There was no evidence of any sex ef^foct in the data of fifth graders* 
first grade girls, however, cade greater performance increments than did 
first grade boys (F “ 7*86j ■ 1*32; £ <*0l)* This variable did not inter- 

act with familiarity with tho experimenter or reinforcement period* 

DZSCUSSIO!! 

Tho ago differences in response to social reinforcement by a strange or 
familiar adult wore unanticipated* These dovclopoentol differences provide 
no tiniform support for cither the valence hypothesis or the arousal hypothesis* 
According to the valence hypothesis children who are exposed to a stranger 
(different experimenter) on Day 2 should be loss responsive to social rein- 
forcement compared to children who aro tested by a familiar adult (coxae 
experimenter)* This was found for first graders but not for the older 
children* Fifth graders were fairly equal in social responsiveness whether 
a familiar adult or a stranger administered the tack on Day 2* According to 
tho arousal hypothesis switching experlicontors on Day 2 should Increase tho 
social responsiveaess of children in this condition* Although there yas a 
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nificant. More inporfcantly c::actly the rovcrco v&a found for first Graders. 
Yoancer children wore r.oro rcsronslvo to social rcinforcencnt froa facdllar 
adults than froa stranc:ors» Sohen tOGctheri these data ln^ply that the offee* 
tivoncss of social reinforccaent is modiatod in part by dovelopaental vari- 
ables over and above doGree of familiari^. 

One developmental variablo to consider is a coGoitive one. Perhaps 
fifth GZ'aders pcrfonsanco in the present study is fairly independent of 
adult's coaasnts by Day 2. ThAt is» fifth Gi>*adors say have the ability to 
assess their pcrforcance independent of an adult's verbal evaluation. Fifth 
graders lacy have standards vhich they can use to judge their task porformnee 
apart froa the feedback provided by adult social roinforceaoat. Tido seems 
possible since they havo participated in the tack before and since tho task 
is quite siiaplo. It apparently, xaakes littlo difference for the fifth Graders 
if a stranger or a faaillar adult admlniotora the tack on Day 2. First 
Graders* houevor* appear more dependent on tho feedback provided by adults 
social rolnfor cement. !Ebey scam to bo vsioG tho social evaluation as an 
important index to their task performance. Shiis adult social roioforccaoat 
is an important factor for first graders in evaluating their task performance 
and the adult hiasQif assuacs more importance than for fifth graders. 

If wo examine the ogo differences together another interpretation is 
possible. Perhaps first graders fiad a strange adult fearful while fifth 
graders find tho same conditions stimulatiag. Because of tho simplicity of 
tho task* fifth graders may need more variety to maintain thoir interest than 
first graders. This suggoction is similar to tho inverted U-shapod curve 
reported by Berlyno (19^0) and others for curiosity and exploratozy behavior. 
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Cr.iVLS vhcthcr a strn.n:;cr \s* a ranlliar adult is coro or less effcctlvo as a 
social roinforccr is in part a function of ac<s. 

iTinally, the present study susGcsts that the dependent variable as veil 
as the experimental task coploycd ore important factors in studies asscssins 
the effectiveness of social roinforcement* As Zi^lcr has indicated in his 
studies porsistenco and rate th&tiQd are not perfectly correlated (r « *62 )• 

!Qie present study used a rate change measure for each minute of the expor- 
iment or^ a more sisplo carblo dropping task than sorting or preference in- 
dices. Bmrhaps various experimental tasks and response measures are differ- 
entially sensitive to social roinforcement effects. It is clear that a 
satisfactory measure of social rclnforcor offectivoness has not been obtained 
(barton and Rose, 19^7} Stevenson* and Hill* 19^6; ^^cArthur and Ziglcr* 

1969). With Ziglcr's experimental design persistence aeems to be a more 
sensitive indicator of social reinforcement effects. In the present study* 
by breaking dovn the rate change measure* and by using a simpler task there 
is evidence that rate can be a sensitive index of sooial reinforcement effects. 
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